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CLEOPATRA. 

The Queen, the Mistress, the Suicide, 



BY MRS. STARR KING. 



ROUND no character of Ancient 
history does more interest centre 
?than around that of Cleopatra, 
Queen of Egypt, mistress of Ju- 
'lius Caesar, Empress of Marc 
Antony's heart and bed. Unpar- 
alleled in the luxury of her state ; 
splendidly endowed of mind, resistless in 
the charms of her person, daring, subtle, 
and conqueror of Octavius Caesar by her 
very suicide — it is not surprising that his- 
torians, biographers, poets, dramatists, and 
painters, should love to dwell upon her 
history, and find ready material in her 
life and death for pen and pencil. By 
these she has had all manner of charac- 
terization. Plutarch, above all others, is 
authority. Considering the incomparable 
excellence of the old chronicler, there 
•would seem little need for further testi- 
mony ; yet, who over fully understood the 
two-fold character of the Queen of Egypt 
and the Queen of Marc Antony, 
until Shakespeare's masterly delineation 
brought the real living acting woman 
before us, as she must have I>eon ? To 
read Plutarch and the Roman Historians 
is to arrive at the material, apparent facts 
in the case — to become possessed of the 
matter necessary to make up an historic 
record , but to Shakespeare was reserved 
the task (rather, privilege) of depicting 
moral, motive, impulse, heart, which lay 
behind all action, and made it the mere 
instrument of expression. In "Antony 
and Cleopatra" the wonderful perceptions 
of the dramatist are brought into exquis- 
ite play ; and, in none of all his won- 
drous labors, has he accomplished more 
than in presenting us with Queen Cleo- 
patra of veritable history, and the wo- 
man Cleopatra, of never-before charac- 
terization. Chaucer wrote of her, but in 
the fictitious light of a lady of romance, 
whose love for Antonius is of the chivalric 
order, for it leads her to death by casting 
her beauteous self into a pit of serpents, 
for her knight's sake. The great Cor- 
neille,in his '• Pompey," makes her merely 
a creature of tragico-powerful ambition, 
bearing not a trace of Shakespeare's hon- 
est, earnest, subtly-truthful conception. 
Fletcher brings her forward in " The 



False One:" and, notwithstanding he had 
before him the portraiture of Shakespeare, 
he has not rightly conceived her charac- 
ter. He catches her in the earlier days of 
her career, when Apollodorus introduces 
her, by the artifice of the bed, to the pres- 
ence of Julius Caesar — whose mistress 
she essayed to become. The poet, unlike 
his prototype, does not read the woman's 
heart in all this deceit, but gives her all 
the nobility of character which attaches 
to virtuous sacrifice. Dryden, in his '•' All 
for Love, or the World well Lost," has 
nearly copied Shakespeare in some of his 
most exquisite passages — vide the passage 
of the Queen, in her superb state, up the 
river Cydnus, to meet Marc Anthony — 
but he, also, has failed to touch the true 
key of the woman's nature, has failed to 
fathom the double purpose in all her 
witchery and impassioned moods : his 
Cleopatra is a sweet, gently-endowed wo- 
man, fitted for love and love's caresses — 
not even half the shadow of the character 
of the real Cleopatra, the " Serpent of the 
Nile," the'- Royal Wench," the "Great 
Fairy," " Wrangling Queen" of Shake- 
speare. And the more recent poets and 
essayists have only presented us Shake- 
speare's creation with the slightest possi- 
ble variation. 

Among the best of these reproductions 
— for must we not call them such 1 — 
which now come to our mind, as the 
work of our own authors, is that " Frag- 
ment" by William Gilniore Simms, where 
he is tempted to the theme of the Egyp- 
tian Queen's death. It is a nobly written 
fragment, and leaves us to wish the poet 
had more fully entered into the previous 
acts of the tragedy. We may quote : 

Aug. Cesar.— Dead ! say'st thou ? Cleopatra ? 

* * * If it be true, 
She still hath baffled me. My conquest sure — 
My triumph incomplete . * * * 

Give mo to know 
The manner of her death. 

Dolabella. By her own hands ! 

That, conscious still, commended to her breast 
The fatal kiss of Nile's envenomed asp. 

Aug.— Her death commends her more than all her life j 
'Twas like a Queen — fit finish to a state 
That, in its worst excess, passionate and wild, 
Had still a pomp of majesty, too proud 
For mortal subjugation. She had lusts, 
Most profligate of harm — but with a soul 
That, under laws of more restraint, had raised 
Her passions into powers. * ■* * 

In common things 
Majestic, as in matters of more stato, 
She had, besides, the feminine arts to make 
Her very lusts seem noble ; and, with charms 



That mocked all mortal rivalry, she knew 

To dress the profligate graces in her gift ; 

Generous to very wantonness, and free 

Of bounty, where Desert might nothing claim, 

That virtue's self might doubt of her own shape, 

So lovely grew her counterfeit. 

Dolabella (one of Cleopatra's maids, 
who was with her at the moment of sui- 
cide) further describes the Queen's death 
to Augustus : 

The white breast 
Lay half revealed, save where the affluent hair 
Streamed over it in thick disheveUd folds, 
- That asked no further care. Oh J to behold, 
With eye still piercing to the sweet recess, 
Where rose each gentle slope, that seemed to swell 
Beneath mine eye, as conscious of my gaze, 
And throbbing with emotion soft as strange, 
Of love akin to fear. Thus twelling still, 
Like little billows on some happy sea. 
They sudden seemed to freeze, as if the life 
Grew cold when all was loveliest. One blue vein 
Skirted the white curve of eachheavinir wave — 
A tint from some sweet sunbow, such as life 
Flings ever on the cold domain of death ; 
And at their equal heights, two ruby crests — 
Two yet unopened buds from the same flower — 
Borne upward by the billows rising yet, 
Grew into petrified gems ! — with each an eye 
Eloquent pleading to the passionate heart, 
For all of love it knows. * * * 

I bad kissed 
The wooing bliss before me ; but, even then, 
Crawled forth the venomous reptile from the folds 
Where still it harbored-crawled across that shrine 
Of Beauty's best perfection, which, meseemed, 
To shrink and shudder 'neath its loathly march. 
Instinct with all the horrors at my heart. 

Aug.— Thus Guilt and Shame deform the beautiful ! 

These passages happily illustrate the 
moment and the event which the artist of 
the splendid painting of " Cleopatra ap- 
plying the Asp" has sought to tell upon 
his canvas. Some idea of his success 
may be formed by the fine steel engrav- 
ing prefacing this number. The original, 
by the old master Guido, bears the same 
relation to Art that Shakespeare's crea- 
tion does to the drama. 

Why both poets and artists should 
paint the Queen as applying the asp to 
her bosom, after the declaration of Plu- 
tarch to the contrary, we leave for them 
to explain, The Roman's account reads 
(Sir Thomas North's translation) : — 

" Some report that this aspic was 
brought unto her in the basket with 
figs ; and that she had commanded 
them to hide it under the fig leaves, that 
when she should think to take out the 
figs, the aspic should bite her before she 
should see it ; howbeit, that when she 
would have taken away the leaves for the 
figs, she perceived it, and said: 'Art 
thou here, then ?' And so, her arm being 
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naked, she put it to the aspic to be bit- 
ten. Others say, again, that she kept it 
in a box; and that she did prick and 
thrust it with a spindle of gold, so that 
the aspic being angerd withal, leaped out 
with great fury, and bit her in the arm. 
Howbeit, few can tell the truth. For 
they report also, that she had hidden poi- 
son in a hollow razor, which she carried 
in the hair of her head ; and yet there 
was no mark seen on her body, or any 
sign discerned that she was poisoned; 
neither also did they find this serpent in 
her tomb ; but it was reported only, that 
there were seen certain fresh tracks 
where it had gone, on the tomb side to- 
ward the sea, and especially by the door- 
side. Some say, also, that they found 
two little pretty bitings in her arm f 
scant to be discerned ; the which, it seem- 
eth, Coasar himself gave credit unto, be- 
cause in his triumph he carried Cleopa- 
tra's image, with an aspic biting of her 
arm." 

This, it would seem, should be con- 
clusive evidence that the asp was not in- 
troduced beneath the vestments of the 
bosom, as artists and poets have painted. 
Cleopatra was the daughter of Ptolemy 
Auletes, King of Egypt, and born B. O, 
69. She shared the kingdom with her 
brother, but whose tyranny she eventually 
threw off. through the assistance of Ju- 
lius Csesar, whoso mistress she became, 
and to whom she bore one son, Cassarion 
She followed Cassar to Rome, and re- 
ceived from him every homage of love. 
Her beauty served her well. Upon Cae- 
sar's assassination, she fled to Egypt, 
strongly suspected with having abetted 
in the conspiracy of Brutus and Cassius. 
Obviously to look into the matter, but 
really to seize upon her government, 
Marc Antony proceeded to Alexandria, 
with a powerful force. Then commenced 
that brilliant generalship on the part of 
the matchless coquette, which ended in 
carrying the citadel of the Roman's vir- 
tue, and in making him the servant to 
her own commanding will. Marc An- 
tony, instead of annexing Egypt to the 
domains of the Roman Empire, found 
himself annexed to Egypt's queen, in 
bonds against which his heart and pur- 
pose were powerless. If Julius Cossar 
found her a '■' sallet girl," and yet yielded 
to her fascinations, how could it be hoped 
that Marc Antony should withstand the 
appeals of her full-bloom, and truly 
splendid womanhood ? She floated down 



the Cydnus in a barge whose magnificenee 
has become a kind of wonder of history. 
In it she received Marc Antony, by invi- 
tation. As he came to call her to ac- 
count he was expected to command her to 
his presence. She fathomed his weak- 
nesses with a woman's subtlety, and her 
wiles soon won him from the missions of 
commander, to take the position of lord of 
her bed and heart. 

The history of the loves of the suscep- 
tible Roman and the rarely voluptuous 
Egyptian, are too familiar through Shake- 
speare's splendid tragedy, to need rehear- 
sal. After several years of vacillation 
between his duty and his passion. Marc 
Antony found himself again at Alexan- 
dria, in the arms of his mistress, and the 
mother of his two children — having de- 
serted Rome and his lawful wife, Octavia, 
sister of Csesar, for the society of Cleopa- 
tra. The anger of the Caesars, and of the 
Roman people, being aroused at this de- 
sertion, and base uses which Antony was 
making of his power, a war upon the 
queen and her paramour was decreed, 
which ended in the irretrievable over- 
throw cf the army and navy of Marc 
Antony, His suicide followed. Cleopa- 
tra fled to a tomb she had erected, 
wherein were all her jewels and gold, and 
valuables of every kind — all of which, 
together with herself and attending maids, 
she designed to consume by fire. But the 
shrewd Octavius thwarted that sublime 
catastrophe, by having the queen seized 
in her stronghold, ere she was aware. 
But no genius was equal to the task of 
thwarting the woman who had already 
made slaves of two Caesars. Her maids 
arranged to introduce an adder to her, by 
means of a basket of figs, and the queen 
and her two attendants found their death 
in a sudden and startling manner. Octa- 
vius was completely thwarted in his pur- 
pose of carrying a queen in triumph to 
Rome, and Cleopatra was given up to 
history, as a woman tarnished by crimes, 
yet endowed with many virtues — saga- 
cious in all things, save in the want of 
control over her voluptuous passion 
— roi a pride perfectly matchless in its 
splendor — of a power of language and 
expresssion resistless in their wishes — of 
a beauty imposing, and, with her bodily 
graces, commanding. These things be- 
longed to her, and now serve to elevate 
her into a recognition as one of the most 
marked women of personal and historic 
fame. 



THE PALACE OE IMAGINATION. 



BY FRANCES FULLER BARRITT. 



Full of beauty, full of art and treasure, 
Is that Palace where my soul was bound ; 

Filled harmoniously with every pleasure 
Sweet to sense, or exquisite of sound. 

Light whose softness rival summer shadows — 
Shadows only softer than the light, 

Like those clouds that dapple the June mea- 
dows, 
Make its chambers rarely dark and bright. 

Nightingales are nested in its bowers ; 

Unseen singers stir the fragrant air ; 
Fountains drop their musical, cool shadows 

Into basins alabaster fair. 

Ancient myths are storied here in marble, 
Busts of poets people every nook — 

Forms so like the 'iving, that the warble 
Of their voices thrills you as you look. 

Bare creations of all times and ages, 
Wrought by inspiration of high art, 

Live in sculpture, speak from gilded pages, 
Throng with beauty its remotest part. 

In this Palace did my soul awaken, 
From what Past it thirsted not to know ; 

With the brigh existence it had taken 
Wandering, tranced — like Cherubim a-glow. 

Till, from dreaming, rose unquiet fancies — 
Frightful phantoms glided in and out : 

Gnomes and ghouls read of in old romances, 
Haunted all its shadowy halls about ! 

Then my soul sat with averted vision, 
Cold and pallid in a nameless fear, 

Seeing wiih inward eyes a new elysian 
Bream of pleasure, inaccessible here. 

And she uttered, sighing deep and sadly, 
" Here, tho' all is fair, yet all is cold ; 

I would change my matchless Palace gladly, 
For one hour of life in Love's warm fold." 

This she said, and straight the sapphire air 
In the Palace, rosy grew, and gold ; 

Statues pale, and pictures heavenly fair, 
Blushed and breathed like forms of earthly 
mold. 

Happy laughter with the zephyrs mingled, 
Sweet young voices murmured Love's soft 
words ; 

Lightning rays along my soul-nerves tingled, 
Till it fluttered like its young broad birds. 

Now my soul no longer pale or pining, 
With sweet mirth makes its rare Palace 
Bound ; 

Golden light thro' every shadow shining, 
Shows the beauty lving waste around. 



